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Henrik Ibsen 


Born March 20, 1828 — Died May 23, 1906 
By Hatvpan Kour 


ENRIK IBSEN is the only Norwegian poet who has won 
H world fame. Indeed he belongs among the very few drama- 

tists whose plays are not only a vital factor in the theatres of 
the whole civilized world but whose ideas are a living force in the mind 
of thinking humanity. 

When we say that he was a great dramatist, we express only a part 
of his importance. Yet he was a great dramatist. He possessed 
a marvelous power of grasping and presenting a conflict of souls and 
ideas as a true dramatic conflict. Life to him became a series of 
dramas. He made himself to an unusual degree master of dramatic 
technique; he knew his art to perfection, and with rare intensity of 
will he worked at every one of his themes until it stood forth as a 
plastic bit of life and art. He was a revolutionary in his art, inasmuch 
as he was able to concentrate the drama more than any one had done 
before him, gathering all the forces of conflict in one final catastrophe, 
and strengthening the final effect until it seemed like a stroke of light- 
ning. Yet he was still more a revolutionary by virtue of the ideas he 
made the dynamic power of his dramas. Every one of them is afire 
with a moral problem. The old social drama was transformed into a 
torpedo of criticism, nay, indictment, of existing moral standards, 
This does not mean that his works are pure conflicts of ideas. It is 
true, there can be no great drama without great ideas, but neither can 
there be great drama without living, full-blooded characters. Indeed 
that is the particular admirable quality of Ibsen that he is able to com- 
bine equally these two cogent demands of great drama. He can not 
release his problems and ideas until they have shaped themselves in 
his creative imagination into real human beings, and this is the reason 
why his plays grip us with such intensity, because we feel that in them 
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living persons are giving their heart’s blood in the battle about the 
greatest problems of life. 

If you take the plays of Ibsen one by one, you will discover that, in 
reality, they are all filled with the same moral idea, the same problem. 
They always put the moral ideals of the individual against the moral 
conventions or traditions of society, and upon every man they make 
the rigorous demand that he be true to himself, to his own inner call- 
ing, his own conception of right. The struggle is one between man 
and society, but still more a struggle in the soul of each man; and 
always the poet insists upon truth, moral truth. There is in this de- 
mand an inexorableness which permits no evasion, and it may lead to 
an insoluble conflict, because man is always put before the alternative 
of nothing or all. He can not bend without being wrecked. 

A scrutiny of Ibsen’s life will readily show that the conflicts in his 
dramas represent the struggle of his own soul. In the outer conduct 
of his life no one could be more impeccable. He always did his utmost 
to conform with the demands of society; he strove to look like an 
ordinary citizen of the better class; he anxiously shrank from any 
collision with established custom or any intimation of scandal. Yet he 
felt that in his inner life he was incapable of maintaining his in- 
dividuality if he were to remain in his native environs. “Face to face,” 
he once confessed, “I was never a courageous man.” At the same 
time, it was the deepest craving of his nature to save his personality, 
to “realize himself.” Therefore he sought freedom by fleeing the 
country. “Far away from my future readers I can be uncompromis- 
ing,” he once wrote from his exile. 

Ibsen left Norway in 1864, when he was in his thirty-seventh year, 
and stayed abroad until 1891. Almost his whole production before 
his departure dealt with national history and tradition. In fact he 
was the chief exponent of national romanticism on the Norwegian 
stage, and he might almost be called the duly-appointed poet of festive 
lyrics for national consumption. Some of these plays with national 
themes are in their way real masterpieces; from old popular ballads 
he composed The Feast at Solhaug (1855) so that all his characters 
seem vibrant with the poetic feeling of the folk song, and in The 
Vikings at Helgeland (1857) he dramatized the Icelandic saga in a 
vigorous style and with a concentrated art that made heathen Norse 
society, its morals and language, seem near and living. Yet one can 
not escape the impression that these plays are rather literary pasticci 
than the outcome of genuine inspiration. We enjoy them, but they 
do not grip our hearts. The reason is, no doubt, that in these works 
Ibsen was following the trend of the times rather than the directing 
forces of his own mind. He was the servant of the people, not their 
master. 

Nevertheless we may even here discern a bit of the real Ibsen. 
Through the slough of historic garb, his interest in moral problems 
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emerges, and even in his romantic dramas we hear the call for truth. 
It was this call that grew louder and louder in his heart, while the 
spirit of revolt arose mighty within him. We know that for many 
years he was turning over in his mind a big dramatic theme that was 
to be an attack upon the society in which he was living. When, finally, 
his first modern play, Love’s Comedy (1862) was written, it com- 
pletely bewildered his contemporaries. There was indeed a con- 
siderable portion of uncertainty in the drama. With bitter delight the 
author brandishes the whip of his satire over the “lie” which trans- 
forms love into a social institution, into betrothal and marriage; but it 
is impossible to see how he himself thinks to solve the problem. ‘The 
one thing certain is that the poet is filled with indignation against the 
hackneyed conventions that dominate social life and fetter people’s 
consciences. . 

Love’s Comedy was an outburst of the poet’s long-repressed feel- 
ings and a forerunner of his great dramas of contemporary life. It 
immediately proved to Ibsen how impossible it would be for an in- 
dependent man to stay at home if he would speak out what was 
in his heart. The play did just what he feared more than anything 
else; it made him the center of scandal. His work was condemned as 
immoral; his own marriage was slandered by the town gossips, and he 
felt himself an outcast. The effect was to strengthen him. Never 
before had he attained a self-reliance that would give him courage to 
match his own conscience against the demands of society, but now he 
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became confident that he was absolutely right in his struggle for in- 
dividual moral truth against social morals. 

The inner victory which he had thus won Ibsen vivified in his his- 
toric drama The Pretenders (1863). The play was an indictment of 
his own people by contrasting all the sounding phraseology of patriot- 
ism with the weakness of national will and action. But it was even 
more the tragedy of a man who perishes in doubt about his own 
task upon earth. Ibsen has created this man, Earl Skule, out of his 
own mental sufferings; but against him he has set another man, King 
Hakon, who is unwavering in his belief in God’s call to him, and 
this figure, too, is grown up out of the poet’s own soul, out of his new- 
born confidence which had conquered his old doubts. The powerful 
psychology of this drama makes it worthy to be named with Shake- 
speare’s work, and it well deserves to be played on Broadway, alter- 
nating with the dramas of Shakespeare, as I understand Mr. Walter 
Hampden intends. 

By The Pretenders Ibsen won the right, even in his own opinion, to 
tell the truth to his compatriots. Absence gave him courage, and the 
events of the moment when he left his country made him feel it an 
impelling duty to let loose the tempest of his rage over his own people. 

The year 1864 witnessed the war of Prussia and Austria upon little 
Denmark. It made a deep impression upon Ibsen to see this triumph 
of brute force, and this impression appears as the fundamental idea of 
his wrathful poem upon the death of Abraham Lincoln. The world 
seemed to him to be shaken to its foundations by victorious violence. 

But that which hurt him most 
of all was to see his own people 
looking on at the defeat of the 
sister nation without helping 
otherwise than by diplomatic 
notes. He had no conception 
of practical politics; he thought 
of the whole question as a moral 
one exclusively, and his indig- 
nation at what he considered 
the disgraceful behavior of his 
countrymen knew no limits. He 
had gone abroad planning new 
plays from Norwegian history, 
but they died unborn in his 
mind. He could neither think 
nor speak of anything else than 
the moral defeat which his peo- 
| nib a: 2 hr ple had brought upon them- 
ee Se selves, and his sole idea of rais- 
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them acknowledge their treason against their own best ideals. 

Such was the origin of his two great poetic dramas, Brand (1865) 
and Peer Gynt (1867). “Brand,” he wrote in a letter, “is myself in 
my best moments.” Brand is the most uncompromising character in 
world literature. Perhaps, if you are cynical, you may compare him 
to Don Quixote. But his unbounded moral idealism has the earnest- 
ness of a life-and-death struggle. “Brand” means fire, and the lines 
of the drama burn with a spiritual fire which sears away all half- 
heartedness and cowardice and purifies the soul. Brand is a man 
who hates all the idle pleasure of the world. He is obsessed with a 
religious asceticism which concentrates the whole problem of life into 
the sole question of doing your perfect duty, and your duty is to be 
yourself as God formed you, in all your actions, completely and con- 
sistently, regardless of the consequences to yourself and others. That 
Brand is doomed to perish is a matter of course, but that is not what 
impresses one most. What remains in the reader’s mind is the heart- 
wringing sermon on self-sacrifice as the only means of maintaining 
one’s moral dignity. 

Brand came upon Ibsen’s audience like a volcanic eruption; and it 
had the effect of a terrestrial concussion. Wherever it was read, in 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden, it excited the most vehement dis- 
cussion. Clergymen preached about it from the pulpit, and a whole 
literature sprang up around it. I doubt whether there ever appeared 
a book which so transformed the moral atmosphere of society. The 
entire subsequent literature of the Scandinavian countries bore the 
mark of Ibsen’s stern morality and of his definition of “lies” and 
“truth.” 

After having thus shaken up the consciences of his readers by 
Brand, Ibsen emptied the vials of his most unmerciful satire over 
Brand’s opposite, in Peer Gynt. Peer is in truth no character at all. 
He is filled with absolute egotism, but he has never the courage to 
be consistently himself; his life is an ever repeated compromise. His 
name is taken from Norwegian folk-lore, and he is construed as the 
typical Norwegian as apprehended by Ibsen at that particular time— 
a man who always flees from his duty. He has even become a kind of 
Norwegian-American, getting rich by slave trade in Charleston, 
South Carolina, but his character has not been altered by this trans- 
plantation. No doubt the poet has dowered Peer with many char- 
acteristically national traits, and given him a poetic existence of last- 
ing quality. In Brand Ibsen’s faculty for shaping his ideas in striking 
lines that remain in the memory had celebrated great triumphs. In 
Peer Gynt, with equal mastery, he created humorous verses that have 
passed into the Norwegian language as proverbs and keep both the 
book and its hero alive in the minds of the people. Perhaps no work 
of Ibsen’s is more genuine poetry than this merry satire which, by its 
fertility of invention, proves how near the hero was to the author’s 
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heart. For, if Brand is himself in his best moments, Peer Gynt, by 
his own confession, was also the product of self-analysis. Ibsen over- 
came his own spirit of compromise by projecting it into a creature of 
his invention. 

With these two poetical dramas Ibsen initiated a new period in his 
production. Indeed it took him ten years more to find his way to the 
literary form that made him world famous, the social drama. Nor 
was he the first to draw the dramatic consequences of his moral pro- 
gram. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson led the way with his realistic drama, 
A Bankruptcy (1875). In the meantime Ibsen had continued to 
castigate the moral insufficiency of his countrymen in his political 
comedy, The League of Youth (1869), and he worked hard to build 
up in complete form the philosophy of life toward which his struggles 
and experiences had led him. We can follow this striving in his great 
double drama Emperor and Galilean (1873), by which he attempted 
to settle the eternal controversy between Christian and pagan moral- 
ity. The drama, particularly in its first part, is remarkable for its 
mastery of a wealth of facts and ideas; but, as might be expected from 
a dramatic mind such as that of Ibsen, it is the conflict rather than the 
solution that is presented. We meet the great problem of will and 
necessity, and we hear the prophecy of a reconciliation between pagan 
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joy of life and Christian asceticism; but the divination of a “third 
empire” that is to come seems more a mystic dream than a distinct 
principle. In fact this drama, in which Ibsen has really been desirous 
of presenting a positive philosophy, confirms most clearly the truth 
of his own general dictum about his dramatic work: “I prefer to ask; 
my task is not to answer.” 

The fact is that Ibsen grew much more positive when at last he 
turned to the realistic social drama. One after the other, The Pillars 
of Society (1877), A Doll’s House (1879), and Ghosts (1881) 
marched into literature like battalions of a conquering army, and their 
war cry resounded through the world. Almost immediately they were 
performed in the theatres, not only of the three Northern countries 
but of Germany as well, and before long in those of the whole 
Kuropean civilized world. Everywhere each one of them was hailed, 
or hissed, as a terrific attack on existing moral codes; they were re- 
ceived not so much as works of art but rather as programs of moral 
renewal. Now, so many years later, we are able to judge them more 
objectively. We can admire their perfect dramatic composition and 
their variety of fine psychological observations. And this is the mark 
of great literature that it can adapt itself to the changing mental 
attitude of its readers; it testifies to the inner wealth of Ibsen’s work 
that new generations can find new poetic meanings in it. But whenever 
and wherever these dramas have appeared for the first time, they have 
been the signal for taking sides in a moral battle. I remember well 
when, in the year 1908, I saw Nazimova in A Doll’s House at one of 
the Brooklyn theatres—and indeed she was the most excellent Nora 
I have ever seen—how at the last great scene between Nora and her 
husband, the audience burst into applause at every one of the decisive 
speeches from Nora’s lips, as if they had been listening to a harangue 
at a political meeting. And when, some years ago, An Enemy of the 
People was performed in Paris, the audience got into a complete 
uproar, democrats and anarchists fighting each other. 

We usually qualify as “social” these dramas because they put 
general moral principles in intimate relation with certain social con- 
ditions or conventions. As a matter of fact, the problem with Ibsen 
is always one of individual morals, of a man’s honesty and rectitude 
in his dealings with his own soul and with other people; but he gives a 
social character to the problem by creating a contrast between in- 
dividual morality and the generally accepted social standard of moral- 
ity, and in this way he obtains a situation full of actuality. There was 
a manifest relation between T'he Pillars of Society and the Plimsoll 
agitation in England, which had shown up the practice of sending out 
highly-insured unseaworthy vessels, and had started a discussion of 
capitalistic methods. .4 Doll’s House leaped right into the opening 
campaign for the moral emancipation of women. Ghosts took its ~ 
departure from the burning question of heredity. 
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It may be said, and rightly, that there is nothing essentially new 
either in the moral principles of Ibsen’s dramas or in the fact of 
preaching them from the stage. Nevertheless, no dramatist before 
Ibsen had been able to bring the moral conflicts upon the stage in such 
pointed form and with such inflexible drawing of consequences. It is 
characteristic that almost always he chooses a woman as the spokes- 
man of his moral individualism—naturally, because women seemed to 
him less bound up with the laws of society. It is very interesting to 
note; also that in the first of the series, The Pillars of Society, the 
woman who is the mouthpiece of the poet, and who lets the daylight 
of independent thought into the shut-in little community, arrives 
directly from America, which was then the promised land for those 
who dreamed of freedom and individual independence. This Ameri- 
can woman formulates Ibsen’s program much more positively than 
he was in the habit of doing later, expressing the moral of the play in 
the final sentence: “The spirit of truth and freedom is the pillar of 
society.” 

In the following plays Ibsen’s interest in preserving society at all 
is much less pronounced, and this came as a still greater shock to all 
the self-constituted pillars. When he makes Nora leave her husband, 
she bases her arguments on an absolutely individual morality, and the 
scandal was such that in Germany the theatres did not dare to present 
the real end of the drama on the stage, but fabricated another, in which 
Nora repents and returns to her home. Still greater was the scandal 
occasioned by Ghosts. When we look at the drama now, it seems 
perfectly clear to us that the essence of it is the moral problem of the 
mother, Mrs. Alving. She is made to accuse herself because she has 
conformed with the demands of the world by living in a rotten 

marriage and concealing the truth about the father from the son; 
- and the crisis of the story is the spiritual emancipation which impels 
her to reveal the truth. At the time it appeared, however, that which 
people caught hold of was the story of the son, Oswald, his physical 
condition, the law of heredity, and the consequences which the sins 
of the fathers might bring upon the children. The storm which raged 
around Ghosts was such as to prevent it for many years from being 
acted on the stage. 

Ibsen composed his plays far away from storm-centers. He isolated 
himself with the creatures of his imagination, made them develop inde- 
pendently in his mind, and felt happy in seeing them unfold their 
characters and problems. He lived in foreign cities, in Rome, in 
Dresden, in Munich, where he did not participate in public life or 
debate. All his life was in his soul and fancy. He read his news- 
papers, read them even intensively, and talked with people in his home 
and in the coffee-houses. Extremely susceptible to impressions, he 
was easily wrought up, and everything that irritated him or roused his 
indignation set his imagination working in dramatic form. When he 
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was working, however, his 
indignation would recede 
before the happiness of 
creation, and almost invari- 
ably, when he had finished 
a new book, he would write 
to his publisher, “Oh, this is 
surely a peaceable play.” 
When therefore a new play 
was received as a call to 
battle, he was always honest- 
ly amazed, and in this way 
he received new cause for 
indignation and fresh im- 
pulses for creative work. 
But never had he been 
taken so much by surprise or 
made so furious as through 
the scandal caused by Ghosts. 


Usually his works appeared PuoroGRaPH oF IsBsEN TAKEN IN Osto DurING 


at intervals of two years, THE Last Years or His Lire 
but this time he wrote a new 
play within the year. It was An Enemy of the People (1882). Never 


in his life had Ibsen composed a comedy so full of caustic wit and 
merry humor. We feel the intense contempt of the poet for the stupid 
majority, which does not look further than its immediate petty in- 
terests, and knows no way to meet a disagreeable truth except by 
persecuting the honest man who utters it. But his contempt and in- 
dignation had worked themselves out and become merry satire. We 
laugh with the author when he lets his hero, Dr. Stockman, say that 
“the majority is never right” and that “the strongest man is he who 
stands most alone.” We feel the exaggeration in both statements, but 
the comedy is written by a man who is so convinced of his own superi- 
ority that he can afford to smile at himself while deriding his petty- 
minded opponents. : 

Bitter earnest was dominant again in the two dramas that fol- 
lowed—perhaps the most powerful of all Ibsen’s works: The Wild 
Duck (1884) and Rosmersholm (1886). ‘They may both be defined 
as tragedies of the truth that kills. The first has often been inter- 
preted as the poet’s reaction against his earlier proclamation of un- 
comprising truth. This I think is a mistake. It is his unlimited con- 
tempt for the poor wretches who can’t stand the truth which has led 
him to a psychological study of the weak minds that need an illusion, 
a sham ideal, as a basis of their conduct through life. The pitiable 
hero of The Wild Duck, Hjalmar Ekdal—a modern Peer Gynt—is 
really a character of comedy. He has the faculty of lying to himself 
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and thus makes himself the master of every situation, while you feel 
the scornful poet pointing at him and saying: Such a miserable 
creature is man! But in this comedy of humanity there is one who 
believes in the big words, and that is the child, little Hedvig, one of 
Ibsen’s most imperishable figures. Through her, the comedy is 
turned into tragedy when she gives her life to rehabilitate her worth- 
less father. With unsurpassed daring, Ibsen has here mingled the 
comic with the tragic, and by this very means has made the most 
poignant impression on our minds. Rosmersholm probes still more 
deeply into the psychological aspects of the effect of truth. Here 
we meet the conflict of tradition and emancipation in one mind, and 
the conflict appears insoluble; it leads to death. 

There is in these two dramas a transition to a new art, or rather 
to a strengthening of certain elements in Ibsen’s art. In all poetic 
literature the symbol is a constituent part, and as a matter of course 
we shall find it used more or less in all Ibsen’s works. But with The 
Wild Duck and Rosmersholm the symbol is projected to the dominant 
place in the drama. Little Hedvig identifies herself with the wild 
duck in the cock-loft. Rosmersholm originally had the title White 
Horses from the ghost horses that represent the power of tradition 
in the old manor of Rosmersholm. 

At the same time we observe the psychological interest growing in 
Ibsen. He becomes ever less of a preacher, more of an investigator 
into the human mind. As he grew older, the spirit of battle diminished 
in him, and after a time he felt able to return to Norway without being 
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afraid of succumbing to the influence of his environs. For the last 
fifteen years of his life he lived in Oslo, peaceful, somewhat lonely, 
occupied with his literary activity. 

The dramas he wrote from the end of the eighties contain many in- 
teresting observations and ideas, but we shall not find in them the old 
vigor and intensity. His symbolism develops into a certain mysticism 
in The Lady from the Sea (1888), The Master Builder (1892), and 
Little Eyolf (1894). The Lady from the Sea still contains a moral 
program, formulated in the celebrated slogan, “freedom with re- 
sponsibility.” On the other hand, Hedda Gabler (1890) is almost 
purely a psychological study; one is almost tempted to apply to it the 
modern term, psycho-analysis. Undoubtedly Ibsen here delved into 
the most hidden recesses of the human soul. 

Ibsen’s mind was always a brooding one. In his younger years, his 
brooding stirred him to rebellion against accepted standards of moral- 
ity. As he grew older, it seemed that he was content to brood in his 
own mind without any desire for active rebellion. If, however, we 
study his later dramas from The Master Builder through Little 
Eyolf and John Gabriel Borkman (1896) to When We Dead 
Awaken (1899), we shall notice one personal problem returning again 
and again. It is a problem that troubled him all through his active 
years, the problem of the balance between life and art. In his old 
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by the question of whether he had not 
sacrificed real life to art and so for- 
feited true happiness. His cry for 
“life” is rather inarticulate, never 
clearly defined, but we understand 
that he regrets not having enjoyed 
all the delights of a man’s life, par- 
ticularly those of full and free action 
among the realities of the world. The 
reader will recall that lamentable 
character in The Pretenders, the 
spirit of evil, Bishop Nicholas, who 
wanted to be a lover of women and a 
leader of men, but was prevented by 
his own inner weakness from being 
either, and was driven by his despair 
to an all-including malevolence. Ib- 
sen has had something of the same ae 
feeling. He was conscious of possess- —_— 
ing great qualifications for leadership Insen’s Grave 1x Our Saviovr’s 
Cemetery IN Osto 
among men, but he never had the 
courage to step forward and claim 
command. Instead, he had been a poet, an artist; but at last he came 
to feel a kind of contempt for the literary art which had robbed him 
of real activity and of the happiness of dealing with living men and 
deciding their destinies. 

There is a curious contrast in this change of mind. When he be- 
came an old man, he longed for action; when he was young and really 
fit for action, he preferred art. It happened once when he was in 
Rome, at work upon Brand—that indictment of his countrymen—and 
was thundering against the Norwegians for not having gone to the 
support of Denmark against Germany, that a young Norwegian who 
had himself gone as a volunteer in the war asked Ibsen why he had not 
done likewise. “No,” Ibsen answered, “we poets have other work 
to do.” 

Did he then regard himself merely as a poet, a versifier, a play- 
wright? No, the truth is that at this period of his life he regarded his 
poetry as real action. In his letters he has told how, when writing 
Brand, he was filled with the exultation of a crusader, happy beyond 
description because he felt his writing to be the strongest form of 
action. “I regard it,” he wrote just after finishing Brand, “as the 
object of my life, nay as the most important and needful work in Nor- 
way now, to rouse the people from their mental apathy and instill 
great ideas into them.” ‘That was exactly what he had meant to do 
with Brand. “I have driven out of myself every kind of estheticism,” 
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he wrote. He felt himself to be purely the fighter. Yet a few years 
afterwards he protested that Brand was merely an esthetic produc- 
tion. The fact was that the book had transformed itself in his mind, 
for in its origin it was not merely esthetic. Something of the same 
change of attitude happened in the case of his other great works, those 
written in the really great period of his life, from Love’s Comedy to 
Rosmersholm. Afterwards they appeared to the poet himself as 
purely esthetic creations, but at the time they came into life they 
represented impassioned action on his part. Surely, he had no need 
to repent of an inactive life. 

Indeed there has rarely lived any poet who, by the mere force of 
his writing, has become such a living power as Henrik Ibsen. It is 
not very important to trace the influence of his work in different 
literary schools in various nations, although his artistic craftsmanship 
has undeniably been a stimulus and a model to hundreds of successors. 
The essential fact is that his works have changed the mentality of 
generations. If they no longer strike us with the same surprise of 
novelty, it is because his moral ideas have come to hold sway over our 
hearts. I would not pretend that we are so much better than our 
fathers, but I do think that we demand more of real morality, more 
of that personal, living appropriation of moral principles which alone 
can make them moral in our eyes. The moral courage of men has 
grown higher, because we have learned more generally the value of 
self-realization. And that is what we owe to Henrik Ibsen. His 
works have been a moral education to humanity. 


A Stanza 


Written by HENR1K IBSEN in 1878 and placed as a motto over 
his works. 
Translated by FypELL EpmMuNp GarreETT 


HAT is life? a fighting 

In heart and in brain with Trolls. 

Poetry? that means writing 
Doomsday accounts of our souls. 








Henrik Ibsen on the American Stage 


By Rosert Hernpon Fire and ANSTEN ANSTENSEN 


T LAY in the very nature of things that Henrik Ibsen’s rise in 
America must be slow and delayed by many obstacles. A mod- 


ern spirit from an ancient world, he came to our shores with 
the problem, age-old but ever new: how shall man fulfill his purpose 
in the universe? This ancient problem he restated in modern terms, 


laying bare the soul of the 
modern homo sapiens in all 
its bewildering complexity, 
as it strives eternally up- 
ward against the weight of 
ancient fetters. And to 
whom did he come? To a 
nation of empire builders, 
eagerly taking possession 
of their Canaan, the final 
conquest of which they had 
just completed. How could 
they comprehend, or even 
heed, his talk of a “third 
kingdom’”—a new empire 
of the spirit and of the 
great mystery? The more 
tangible problems _ im- 
mediately at hand were too 
great and absorbing. 
Only a few heeded the 
new voice. The “compact 
majority” refused to be 
moved by a “decadent” 
European, and Ibsen very 








‘ 
Wattrer Hamppen as Dr. StrockMANN IN “AN 
ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE” 


soon became the dramatist for an elite of so-called intellectuals. 

His plays were staged and attracted interest, but they achieved 
at the most only a succés d’estime, and soon disappeared from the 
boards. Ibsen’s name became a synonym for a certain dilettante in- 
terest in the drama, and most theatre-going Americans in the cheer- 
ful optimism of the nineties, or in the spacious days of imperialism 
that succeeded the Spanish War, found in his social plays only 4 
disgruntled and dyspeptic pessimism. As for the romantic dramas, 
Brand and Peer Gynt, they were indeed caviar to the average Amer- 


ican and remain so to the present day. 
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However, a persistent and intrepid series of actors and actresses 
tried ever afresh to bring American playgoers to a realization of 
Ibsen’s greatness. His dramas offer a number of brilliant leading 
roles, and, in spite of failures and discouragements, continued to 
attract a distinguished number of interpreters who finally brought 
about an awakening to the greatness of the Northern dramatist, which 
in a measure has kept pace with America’s coming of age in theatrical 
matters. Then the decade following the World War brought a new 
consciousness of the reality and complexity of our social problems, 
and New York suddenly awoke to find itself “Ibsen conscious,” and 
to discover that this great exponent of the shams of modern society 


was perhaps yet destined to take a prominent place on the metro- 
politan stage. 


Ibsen, unquestionably, was brought to us by way of ‘atu 
There he found early acceptance, and translations of his works were 
made, performances staged, and an invaluable propaganda of en- 
lightenment carried on by men like William Archer, Edmund Gosse, 
and George Bernard Shaw. All this gradually drifted across the 
Atlantic through the journals, visiting actors, and the book marts. 
Thus the early interest in Ibsen came principally from England, 
though the Continent also made its contribution. The record of 
the development of this interest on the stage is, like other annals of 
the American theatre, difficult of access and must ever remain incom- 
plete. It is, however, possible to give it, at least in profile. 


The earliest trace* of an Ibsen performance on American soil goes 
back to May, 1882, when there is a record of the production of 
Ghosts in Chicago, Minneapolis, and other western cities, played in 
Norwegian by a Norwegian-Danish company. One must assume that 
these performances were given for the benefit of such expatriated 
countrymen of the author as were still in close contact with current 
European culture, and that they passed unnoticed by the American 
public. Not as one might expect to Boston or New York, but to 
Louisville, Kentucky, goes the distinction of producing Ibsen for 
the first time in English. Here on December 7, 1883, a single per- 
formance of A Doll’s House was given at Macauley’s Theatre. The 
heroine, who like the play had been renamed “Thora,” was presented 
by the famous Polish-American actress, Mme. Helena Modjeska, who 
previous to her coming to America had acted Nora in St. Petersburg 
and Warsaw. The drama was not well received, and disappeared for 
a time from the boards. In 1887 an adaptation of Ghosts, entitled 
“Phantoms, or the Sins of his Father,” was produced in larger 
American cities, widely advertised as “forbidden in Germany.” 


*The chronological data are taken from the dramatic collections of the Columbia Univer- 
sity and New York Public libraries, and from bibliographical compilations by J. B. Halvorsen 
and Arne Kildal. 
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Mrs. Fiske anp Georce Ariss In “Heppa GasBLerR” 


The part of Oswald was taken by a touring European actor, Herr 
Friedrich Mitterwurzer of the Wiener Burgtheater. 

After these rather unimportant preludes, the first really note- 
worthy performances of an Ibsen play in America occurred on 
October 30, 1889, when Miss Beatrice Cameron (Mrs. Richard Mans- 
field) took the part of Nora in a production of A Doll’s House at 
the Globe Theatre, Boston, and later in New York at Palmer’s 
Theatre, December 21, and in Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
St. Louis, and Chicago. These performances mark the first serious 
attempt to bring Ibsen before the American public, and aroused con- 
siderable notice and discussion. In December of the same year there 
was a performance in German of Pillars of Society at Amberg’s 
Theatre, New York. During the season 1889-90 the noted English 
couple, Miss Janet Achurch and Mr. Charles Charrington, were tour- 
ing Australia and America, where they gave performances of A 
Doll’s House in New York, Boston, San Francisco, and other cities. 
In 1891 in New York Miss Cameron was again seen as Nora at the 
Garden Theatre, and in the same year Pillars of Society was given 
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at the Lyceum Theatre. It was not until 1894, however, that the Ibsen 
movement really got under way in America. 

On January 5 of that year the first authentic performance in Eng- 
lish of Ghosts was given at the Berkeley Lyceum, New York, with 
Miss Ida Jeffreys Goodfriend as Mrs. Alving and Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe as Oswald. 'The performance was hailed by no less an author- 
ity than William Dean Howells as “a great theatrical event,” but on 
the whole the play was criticised as “unwholesome.” The company 
afterwards took the play to the Tremont Theatre, Boston. 

On February 15 of the same year occurred a performance which 
was destined to link the name of Ibsen with that of a great American 
actress, to the lasting honor and glory of both: A Doll’s House at 
the Empire Theatre, New York, with Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske 
as Nora. It was very well received, particularly the acting of Mrs. 
Fiske. The play then became a permanent part of Mrs. Fiske’s 
repertoire when she went on the road in 1895-96, and her Nora is 
probably the best known in America. 

In the meantime Ibsen’s footing on the American stage was being 
further established by visiting actors and actresses who had achieved 
fame in Ibsen roles on the European stage. From England came Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree with his troupe, playing An Enemy of the People, and 
Miss Achurch again in A Doll’s House at Hoyt’s Theatre, New 
York, both in 1895. In the same year Mme. Réjane from Paris 
toured America as Nora, and on April 12, 1897, the German actress 
Frau Agnes Sorma was introduced as Nora at the Irving Place 
Theatre, New York. 

On November 18, 1897 the Criterion Independent Theatre in New 
York was opened with a performance of John Gabriel Borkman. 
Another performance of this play was given at the same theatre in 
May, 1898, and was favorably received by at least one critic, Vance 
Thompson, who complains—evidently times, and critics, have not 
changed very much in the last thirty years—that “New York is not 
greatly interested in the serious drama” and speaks of “raising the 
level of taste.” He also reveals in a few interesting glimpses the 
typical Ibsen enthusiast of that day: “A half-dozen journalists 
and men of letters fancied the thing might be done. . . The venture 
was absolutely certain to be a financial failure. . . There was a 
specialized audience—an audience made up of those who find more 
esthetic satisfaction in an Ibsen play than in a mule with bells or 
lobsters that change color as they die.” 

On March 30, 1898, an American born actress who had won fame 
in Ibsen réles in London and other English cities, Miss Elizabeth 
Robins, appeared as Hedda Gabler at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
New York. But a single performance was given, for, although hailed 
as the best Ibsen performance ever seen in New York, it failed 
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Scene From “THE Dott’s House” with Nazimova as Nora AND LionEL ATWILL AS HELMER 


to arouse enough public interest to hold the boards for a longer time. 

Evidently, however, American interest in the great Norwegian was 
growing, for on May 29, 1899, the Carnegie Lyceum, New York, 
was the scene of the second production of Ghosts in English, by the 
Independent Company, with Miss Mary Shaw as Mrs. Alving. Miss 
Shaw was received with great acclaim, and toured the country in 
this rdle for thirty-seven weeks as far west as Colorado. 

Through the following years there was a more or less evenly sus- 
tained interest up to the death of the author, which occurred on 
May 23, 1906. Mrs. Fiske continued to play Nora, and in 1903 
added to her Ibsen repertoire the rdle of Hedda Gabler, in 1907 that 
of Rebecca West in Rosmersholm, which she played for 199 con- 
secutive performances from New York to San Francisco. In the 
meantime Blanche Bates, 1900, and Nance O’Neil, 1904, had ap- 
peared as Hedda, and Florence Kahn as Hilda in The Master 
Builder in 1900, and as Irene in When We Dead Awaken, at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre, in 1905. On May 2, 1905, Miss Ethel Barry- 
more made a very successful appearance as Nora at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York. 

In 1905 there arrived in New York with Paul Orleneff’s company 
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a Russian actress, whose fame as an Ibsen interpreter on the Ameri- 
can stage was to rival that of Mrs. Fiske. Mme. Alla Nazimova 
made her first appearance as Mrs. Alving in Ghosts and as Hilda 
in The Master Builder, playing in Russian at an East Side Theatre. 
Acquiring the English language with amazing rapidity, she then 
made her début in English as Hedda Gabler at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, on November 13, 1906. Mme. Nazimova later added to 
her Ibsen repertoire the roles of Nora, Hilda, Rita in Little Eyolf, 
Hedvig in The Wild Duck, and Rebecca West in Rosmersholm. In 
brilliant performances she interpreted Ibsen’s great woman rdles in 
many American cities. 

Ibsen’s death in 1906 gave an active stimulus to performances of 
his plays which lasted for two or three years. The most outstanding 
production under this influence was perhaps that of Peer Gynt at 
the Grand Opera House in Chicago, October 29, 1906, with Richard 
Mansfield in the title role. It was the first public performance in 
English of this play in any country, Mansfield using his own version. 
He carried the play through the West, South, and East, appearing in 
New York at the New Amsterdam Theatre on February 25, 1907. 
In 1908 Mme. Nazimova returned to New York as Nora and Hilda 
in productions which are of 
interest as marking the 
entry of a future great in- 
terpreter of Ibsen roles, for 
Walter Hampden appeared 
with her as Dr. Rank in A 
Doll’s House and as Sol- 
ness in The Master Builder. 

After the impulse given 
by the death of the drama- 
tist, Ibsen performances 
were apparently few for 
some years. Only here and 
there a performance shows 
in the record like the in- 
teresting production of 
Brand in Russian by Paul 
Orleneff, 1912, and the re- 
vival of Ghosts by Mary 
Shaw in 1917, both in New 
York. Then came _ the 
World War and the ensu- 
ing growth of interest in the 
serious stage. A notable coil | 
production of Peer Gynt Auta Nazimova as Heppa GaBLeR 
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was put on by the Theatre Guild in 
New York in February, 1923, with 
Joseph Schildkraut as Peer. Ibsen’s 
great romantic drama was staged at 
great cost, with expressionistic scenery. 
Soon after came the appearance of an- 
other celebrated European prima 
donna, Eleonora Duse, who at the be- 
ginning of the American tour which 
was to end so tragically a few months 
later played Ellida in The Lady from 
the Sea and Mrs. Alving in Ghosts, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Dur- 
ing the last three seasons Ibsen seems 
at last to have come into his own, for 
there has been a marked revival of 
Ibsen plays on the New York stage 
as well as elsewhere in this country. 
Outstanding among these are the pro- 
ductions of The Master Builder and 
John Gabriel Borkman by Miss Eva 
Le Gallienne, now in their third sea- 
son at the Civic Repertory Theatre. 
From February to June 1926 Miss Le 
Gallienne took these two Ibsen plays 
on the road, and their success was 
largely responsible for -her present 
laudable enterprise in repertory 
theatre. Beginning in January, 1927, 
Ricuanp Manerieyy As yur Heno oF Mrs. Fiske, who has played a signifi- 
cant role in Ibsen history in America, 
appeared as Mrs. Alving in a revival of Ghosts at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York. 

The most spectacular evidence of Ibsen’s final conquest of New 
York was the run of 128 performances of An Enemy of the People, 
beginning October 3, 1927, at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, with 
Mr. Hampden as Dr. Stockmann. Finally, on February 7 and 8, 1928, 
Alexander Moissi of the Max Rheinhardt Company appeared as 
Oswald in three masterly performances of Ghosts in German at the 
Deutsches Theater, New York. 

Among Scandinavian interpreters of Ibsen in this country, the 
most celebrated is beyond doubt Mme. Borgny Hammer, who came 
to America from the National Theatre, Oslo, in the Summer of 1910. 
She has appeared in Ibsen réles throughout the country both in 
English and Norwegian, directing and managing her own companies, 
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and has sponsored amateur per- 
formances in Scandinavian circles. 
Her repertoire has included Hedda 
Gabler, A Doll's House, Ghosts, 
The Master Builder, Rosmersholm, 
and Little Kyolf. For several years 
Mme. Hammer, with her husband 
Mr. Rolf Hammer as leading man, 
presented Ibsen plays at a number 
of American universities. 

As to the exact number of Ibsen 
performances in this country one 
can only venture a con jecture, but 
it is certain that their number has 
exceeded by far the one thousand 
mark. A check of available records, 
by no means complete, reveals 173 
productions, several of which repre- 
sent spectacular runs. The more 
lively periods, as we have seen, 
were the middle nineties, the years 
1904-08, and the period since the 
World War. A table of the number 
of productions by plays may be of 
interest as an indicator of Ameri- 
can theatrical enterprise and public 
taste: A Doll’s House, 33; Ghosts, 
27; Hedda Gabler, 27; Master 
Builder, 16; Rosmersholm, 14; 
Enemy of the People, 9; Pillars of Eva Le Gatiienne As Hina In “THE 
Society, 7; John Gabriel Bork- ee nn 
man, 7; Little Eyolf, 6; Wild 
Duck, 5; Peer Gynt, 5; Lady from the Sea, 4; When We Dead 
Awaken, 4; Pretenders, 4; Brand, 2; Love’s Comedy, 1; Vikings at 
Helgeland, 1; Feast at Solhaug, 1. As yet, no record has been found 
of any American production of Lady Inger at Ostraat, and Emperor 
and Galilean. 

It is significant that American interest has centered in the social 
dramas, particularly in the “problem” plays, while the historical and 
more poetical works, aside from a few memorable productions, have 
received little or no attention. Although some of these dramas present 
certain technical difficulties in staging, they have nevertheless been 
produced in Europe, in several instances with marked success. It 
remains to be seen whether time will not upset the table and bring 
to some of the hitherto neglected Ibsen plays the measure of recogni- 
tion which their profound human qualities merit. 
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There is perhaps no literary figure in the world who has aroused 
a more violent controversy among his public than has Ibsen. In this 
country as elsewhere, extravagant praise and vitriolic abuse have 
been showered upon him from the moment of his first appearance, 
and his opponents have been always in the majority. It soon became 
the fashion for theatrical reviewers to assume an air of indulgence to- 
ward every new performance. If the play happened to take well with 
the audience, it was inevitably “another case of the art of the actor 
improving upon that of the dramatist.” On the other hand, sincere 

appreciation and enthusiastic 
praise were not infrequent. 
The violence of the Ibsen 
controversy in America was 
never better attested than at 
the time of his death. On such 
occasions it is an amiable habit 
of mankind to keep silent re- 
garding differences and to say 
a few kind words, even at the 
cost of secret pangs of con- 
science. Not so in this case. 
How it would have cheered 
the heart of the old master, if 
he could have witnessed the 
honest frankness of the Ameri- 
can newspapers. In obituary 
notices and editorials the lead- 
ing journals of New York 
and throughout the country 
took occasion to reiterate their 
stand on the “affair Ibsen,” 
and ranged from caustic de- 
nunciation to glowing tribute. 
If there must be quotations, 
it is perhaps best to choose 
Heten Cuanpter as Hepvic 1n “THE from among the latter testi- 
Wu» Duck” mony which may be regarded 
as typical of the opinions and 
hopes of the cultured American theatregoers of that day and ours. 
The Boston Transcript for May 23, 1906, said editorially: 

“That the world recognizes to-day in the death of Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian 
dramatist, the closing of a career making a chapter in its history, is cheering proof 
that letters and art have not entirely lost their importance in a materialistic age... . 
The great difficulty in the production of the plays has been to get intelligent inter- 


preters—men and women of the stage who know and feel enough of their art to 
make the effort not to act but to live the scenes he has drawn. . . . Ibsen’s influence 
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is only just beginning at the time of his death with its momentous work upon 
popular taste in this country. From it will come dramas of American life to expose 
the crudities and cruelties, the insolence and cheapness, the cant and pretensions of 
our social and public life, and this without implanting a hopeless pessimism, if 
Ibsen’s spirit be the guide still, but rather with the result of giving us fresh faith in 
the retribution of circumstances and the irresistible onward march of truth and 


right.” 

Having thumbed the anathemas of Ibsen critics in America from 
the time when he first began to agitate their pens more than a genera- 
tion ago, one would find it easy to compile a “Schimpflexicon,” a 
dictionary of vituperation per- 
haps somewhat less violent 
but certainly as entertaining 
as the savoury list of English 
protests against the Norwe- 
gian dramatist published in 
1891 by the late William 
Archer in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette. 'To-day we are in a bet- 
ter position to understand the 
reasons for this violent oppo- 
sition. A good deal of it must 
undoubtedly be ascribed to the 
natural, ever-present con- 
servatism, which asserts itself 
everywhere against that which 
is new. Also, it must be re- 
membered that Ibsen, like 
every famous man who ven- 
tures to criticise existing con- 
ditions, was eagerly pounced 
upon by the radical propa- 
gandists of his day and sub- 
jected to interpretations which 
he himself was the first to op- 
pose. Indeed, he bravely set 
out to correct the many cur- Eva Le Gatirenne as Etta REeNTHEIM IN 
rent misconceptions of his “Joumx Gasser Boaxman” 
“philosophy” and “meaning,” oe 
but soon gave up in disgust, quite in keeping with his professed atti- 
tude toward the “crowd.” To-day we know that he was neither a 
misanthropist nor an anarchist, nor even a feminist, in the accepted 
sense of the word. 

Another source of trouble, for which Ibsen himself was partly 
though not intentionally responsible, is the maze of mysticism and 
cloudy symbolism in which well-meaning critics have shrouded his 
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works. The Ibsen “symbol,” if not crudely obvious, is never difficult 
of comprehension. Neither does it dominate any one of his plays to 
the extent of necessitating a critically manufactured “key” to reveal 
hidden mysteries. The sooner this notion of a mystical cloud is dis- 
pelled, the more quickly both actors and public will arrive at an in- 
telligent and truthful interpretation and appreciation of Ibsen’s 
works. 

The frequent assertions of American critics in the past, that Ibsen 
can make no contributions to American life, letters, and art, is not 
substantiated in fact. Aside from his merits as a dramaturgical 
genius, affecting permanently the course of the world drama of which 
the American stage is no more independent than that of any other 
country, Ibsen has gained for himself a respectable body of admirers 
and followers in this country, among the laity as well as in the his- 
trionic profession. Especially noteworthy is the fact that in recent 
years on the American stage A Doll’s House, formerly so popular as 
a tour de force for a brilliant actress, has given place to plays which 
sink the plummet far more deeply into human problems. A review 
of Ibsen on our stage cannot close better than with an appreciation of 
Norway’s greatest dramatist kindly contributed by one of his most 
successful American interpreters, Mr. Walter Hampden: 


“Tbsen’s place in the theatre certainly is assured for many years to come, possibly 
for centuries. He is one of the few modern dramatists who will survive. While it 
has become the habit of some critics who go into ecstasies over ‘new’ methods in play- 
writing to pronounce Ibsen hopelessly old-fashioned, his work has certain eternal 
qualities which will keep them from perishing. Perhaps some of his social plays may 
not last, because they deal with what were contemporary conditions, and as the 
point of view and customs change, they will lose their force and significance. But 
the great plays of his middle period—The Pretenders, Brand, Emperor and Galilean, 
Peer Gynt and The Vikings, have in them the universality of thought and feeling that 
lives, and there a breadth and profundity in some of his later works, such as 
The Master Builder, and John Gabriel Borkman, which will make them more and 
more appreciated as time goes on. 

“My personal experience with Ibsen thus far has been only with The Master 
Builder, A Doll’s House and An Enemy of the People, but I am preparing to appear 
in The Pretenders, and expect to produce other of his plays in the future. While my 
keenest personal satisfaction is in acting the great Shakespearean réles, there is much 
mental exhilaration in acting and staging Ibsen. Producing An Enemy of the People 
and playing Dr. Stockmann this season was one of my most enjoyable experiences 
in the theatre, and the manner in which this play was received by the audience proves 
that there is a very large public for Ibsen strictly as entertainment. The very con- 
trast between Ibsen and Shakespeare in subject matter, characterization, and struc- 
ture is a stimulus to the actor and director. Each was a master, and there is great 
gratification in living with the creations of masters.” 


Bs 











Ibsen and Denmark 


By Cart BEHRENS 


BSEN’S first contact with Denmark and the Danish stage was not 

| entirely pleasant. The censor and some time director of the Royal 

Theatre, the famous author Johan Ludvig Heiberg, refused 

the young Norwegian poet’s drama The Vikings at Helgeland. This 

occurred about 1857, and more than a decade was to pass before the 
national stage of Denmark was to be opened to a work by Ibsen. 





Berry Hennincs as Mrs. ALvING 
In “GuHosts” 


Before this happened, a decisive 
change had come over Ibsen’s rela- 
tions with Denmark. During the dis- 
astrous war with Germany, in 1864, 
he had championed the Danish cause 
and won the affections of the Danish 
people by his beautiful poem, A 
Brother in Need. Through this poem 
he initiated his connection with the 
great publishing house of Gyldendal, 
and formed what was destined to be a 
lifelong friendship with its director, 
Frederik Vilhelm Hegel. It was a re- 
lation that was to be of the utmost im- 
portance to Ibsen. His earlier works 
had been printed by obscure houses, in 
very bad typographical dress. Brand 
was the first to be sent out with the 
imprint of Gyldendal, and it was un- 
der the auspices of this house that he 
first won fame and that he later sent 
out those problem dramas which made 
him known all over Europe. During 
Ibsen’s long residence abroad, Hegel’s 
careful advice was of the greatest 


value to him, and the correspondence between the two constitutes an 
interesting chapter in the history of the great Gyldendal publishing 


house. 


It was not before 1870 that the Royal Theatre presented a work by 
Ibsen. On February 16 his League of Youth, which in Norway had 
roused much anger by its satire of local conditions and especially by 
its supposed slur on Bjérnson, was the play chosen. The leading part 
was taken by the lyric actor, Vilhelm Wiehe, the last great interpreter 
of Oehlenschliger. Aside from its being the first, the performance is" 


notable chiefly because it introduced to Ibsen a young actor, Emil 
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Poulsen, who took the small part of the doctor, and who was destined 
to be the chief interpreter of Ibsen’s male parts on the Danish stage. 
Within less than a year, the famous actress Johanne Luise Heiberg 
staged an elaborate production of The Pretenders. In this perform- 
ance Emil Poulsen took the part of Bishop Nicholas, the disintegrat- 
ing force and personification of evil in the drama, acting with such 
demoniacal power that the presentation has never been either forgot- 
ten or surpassed. With this performance Ibsen won a decisive victory. 

At the same time, he had formed a friendship for life with the 
Danish critic, Georg Brandes, who became the warm admirer, lucid 
interpreter, and fiery champion of the Norwegian poet. Within an- 
other decade three more Ibsen plays had been put on by the Royal 
Theatre, which soon became the leading Ibsen stage in the Scan- 
dinavian North. 

In 1875 the poet’s youthful drama, The Vikings at Helgeland, 
which Heiberg had refused, was at last accepted. Fortunately the 
Royal Theatre had just dedicated its new building, and the greater 
mechanical resources of the fine new stage benefited the perform- 
ance. The best actors of the theatre took part, including besides Emil 
Poulsen, Johan and Vilhelm Wiehe, Fru Eckardt, and Fru Nyrop. 

In 1877 Ibsen’s first modern 
drama, Pillars of Society, was 
played with Emil Poulsen as a 
magnificent Consul Bernick. In 
the course of the following two and 
a half years it was given in reper- 
tory twenty-five times..- 
In 1879 A Doll’s House marked 
a mile-stone in the history of the 
Royal Theatre. The Ibsen problem 
play was introduced in a presenta- 
tion that included Emil Poulsen as 
Helmer and Betty Hennings as 
Nora. It became a model for other 
theatres and is still unsurpassed. 
The play roused such general dis- 
cussion in all the drawing-rooms of 
Copenhagen that it is said hostesses 
posted notices asking their guests 
to refrain from discussing A Doll’s 
House. A somewhat cooler rela- 
‘ sage tion between the poet and _ the 
ier ieee ce A Royal theatre ensued when the 
Berry Hennrncs as Nora 1n “A Do tt’s theatre refused to 3 play Ghosts, 
House” which was first seen in Copenhagen 
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in the presentation of the Swedish 
actor, August Lindberg and his com- 
pany. But An Enemy of the People, 
in which the poet replied to the critics 
of Ghosts, was played with Emil Poul- 
sen in the role of Dr. Stockmann and 
with an excellent staging by William 
Bloch. 

One of the best performances of the 
Royal Theatre was The Wild Duck 
with Emil Poulsen as Hjalmar 
Kkdal, Olaf Poulsen as old Ekdal, 

Betty Hennings as Hedvig, and Karl 

Mantzius as Dr. Relling. Ibsen’s 

next play, Rosmersholm, was refused, 

and hence there was no Ibsen premiére 

before 1889, when The Lady from the 

Sea was given. Then followed Hedda 

Gabler and The Master Builder. In 

the latter Emil Poulsen had his last Emit Povtsen as Heimer 1n “A 
Ibsen réle. When the epilogue to Ib- ee: See 

sen’s work, When We Dead Awaken, 

was played in 1900, Emil Poulsen had ended his brilliant theatrical 
career. 

In 1903, twenty-two years after its publication, Ghosts received its 
first performance at the Royal Theatre, and at the time of Ibsen’s 
death it was played at the memorial performance in honor of the poet 
to whom the theatre owed so much. It was remembered at the time 
that Ibsen had always loved the gentler natural environs of Denmark, 
and that he had written The Lady from the Sea in the little North 
Jutland town Seby. 

Ibsen received literary impulses from Denmark, from the writings 
of Oehlenschlager, Henrik Hertz, and Soren Kirkegaard. At the 
same time he set his impress on Danish theatrical art. Betty Hen- 
nings and Emil Poulsen will always be remembered as his inter- 
preters on the stage. In the realm of criticism, Georg Brandes stands 
as the one who first and most clearly understood Ibsen’s world sig- 


nificance. Ibsen will always be “strangely and indissolubly bound to 
Denmark.” 





Henrik [Bsen 
From a Painting by Eilif Peterssen, 1876 


Ibsen as Seen by His Friends 


BSEN once wrote to Brandes that he found friends “an expensive 
luxury. He who has to invest his capital in a calling and a 
mission in life has no means left wherewith to maintain friends. 

The cost of keeping friends is not what we do for them, but what out 
of regard for them, we leave undone.” To this cause he attributed the 
slow development of his own genius. 

Nevertheless, Ibsen was a man of, perhaps few but certainly 
staunch, lifelong friendships. The man to whom he unbosomed him- 
self most freely was probably Georg Brandes who, in 1867—when 
Ibsen was nearly forty years old—wrote what he himself claimed to 
be the first public presentation of Ibsen’s authorship. Fortunately we 
have from the pen of Brandes a luminous description of the poet’s 
personality. He writes: 
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“Henrik Ibsen’s personal appearance is suggestive of the qualities manifested in 
his poetry. In his countenance the reflection of a soul full of tenderness, even though 
disguised by the stern or sarcastic earnestness of the physiognomy, will occasionally 
make itself apparent. Ibsen is below the medium height, is heavily built, dresses 
with a certain style and elegance, and has altogether a very distinguished appear- 
ance. His gait is slow, his bearing dignified, his carriage worthy. His head is large, 
interesting, framed with a wealth of grizzled hair, which he wears pretty long. The 
forehead, which is the dominating feature of the face, is unusual in form, is high, 
almost perpendicular, broad, and at the same time well modelled, and bears the 
impress of greatness and marked intellectual vigor. The mouth, when in repose, is so 
tightly compressed that there is scarcely any trace of lips; its closeness and firm- 
ness betray the fact that Ibsen is a man of few words. ... I am familiar with two 
expressions in his face. The first is the one in which his smile—his kind, delicate 
smile—penetrates and animates the mask of his countenance, in which all that is 
cordial and heartfelt, all that lies deepest in his soul, rises uppermost. Ibsen has a 
certain tendency to embarrassment, as is apt to be the case with melancholy, serious 
natures. He has, however, a most charming smile, and through smile, look, and 
pressure of the hand, he expresses much he neither could, nor would, clothe in words. 
And he has a habit, when engaged in conversation, of smiling playfully, with a 
twinkle of good-natured raillery, as he tosses off some brief, not at all good-natured 
remark, in which the lovable side of his character is plainly manifested. The smile 
softens the sharpness of the outburst. 


“But I am also familiar with another expression in his countenance, one in which 
impatience, anger, righteous indignation, cutting scorn, impart to it a look of almost 
cruel austerity.” 


For our knowledge of Ibsen’s life abroad, during the most pro- 


ductive years of his career, we are indebted chiefly to the chatty 
reminiscences of the Norwegian author John Paulsen, who as a 
young man was accepted into the Ibsen home on terms of easy 
familiarity. One summer Paulsen accompanied Ibsen to the Bavarian 
mountain resort Berchtesgaden, which was the summer retreat of the 
author Jonas Lie and his family. 


“In the intimate circle of the Lies, with its atmosphere of kindliness and good will 
to all, high or low, Ibsen became another person. He, the silent one, became 
talkative; he, the reserved, grew confidential. And that element of bitterness and 
suspiciousness, a reminiscence of past suffering, which still lay as a sediment in his 
mind, was completely washed away. Lie was his old friend and fellow-student with 
whom he shared many good memories, and it, needed only the spark of a word to 
make the past vivid to them. Ibsen laughed, told funny stories, while he puffed at 
his cigar, and thereby quite destroyed that stern image of him which most of us had 
formed in our minds after the publication of Brand. . . . Ibsen liked to throw out 
paradoxes which invited contradiction and gave a more vehement tone to the con- 
versation. His humor was at times extravagant and not free from a certain cynicism— 
a robust humor reminding us that he was the creator of Peer Gynt. At other times 
we discussed seriously the greatest problems that can engage the human heart, such 
as religious faith, immortality. .. . When Ibsen, the great doubter who has shaken 
the foundations of all our old ideals, would throw out his daring new thoughts, 
attacking the state, the church, marriage, it would sometimes happen that Fru Lie, 
who had been brought up in a conservative, orthodox home, would contradict him 
with arguments taken from the Bible. It was plain that Ibsen was too revolutionary 
for her taste. But Ibsen is revolutionary only in his conversation and in his writings, 
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not in his daily life. . . . In his intercourse with others he is correct and conservative 
to his fingertips.” 


Ibsen’s methodical habits are well known. He wrote only during 
a few morning hours, but this did not end his absorption in his work. 


> 


“T had the impression,” writes John Paulsen, “that Ibsen—unlike other writers 
who have certain office hours when they give audience to the muses—always worked; 
at home and abroad, at the table and during his walks and in the café, always 
trying to find the most perfect expression for his thought. He was possessed by his 
idea as by a demon. 

“That I was right in my supposition I learned later in Munich. Ibsen would go 
every day at a certain hour to the Café Maximilian opposite the opera house, just as 
he now goes to the Grand Café here at home, and his reserved place was a sacred 
spot which no one would venture profanely to approach. I myself passed him in the 
café without even greeting him, although I might have been his guest the evening 
before and expected to be his guest soon again. (I always, however, met his sharp, 
inquiring glance, which nothing escaped, in the great mirror that faced the main 
entrance.) An instinct told me that even a bow in passing would annoy him, and in 
the street I always avoided him, allowing him to imagine himself unobserved. 

“A German literary man, who had been presented to Ibsen, misused his privilege 
by always joining the poet in the café and beginning a conversation with him. Ibsen 
was too good-natured to turn him away, but to me he complained of the infringement 
on his privacy. “That man thinks I am just sitting here drinking my seidel of 
beer,’ he said in exasperation, ‘while the truth is that I am working in the sweat of 


my brow. I watch my characters rounding themselves out; I see them from the front 
and the rear.’ ” 


Mr. William Archer records with pleasure that, when he was a 


young literary man without any claims on Ibsen’s interest, he was 
nevertheless received with the utmost kindness. He has thus described 


his first meeting with Ibsen, which took place in the Scandinavian 
Club in Rome, in 1881: 


“TI had been about a quarter of an hour in the room, and was standing close to 
the door, when it opened, and in glided an undersized man with very broad shoulders 
and a large, leonine head, wearing a long black frock-coat with very broad lapels, on 
one of which a knot of red ribbon was conspicuous. I knew him at once, but was a 
little taken aback by his low stature. In spite of all the famous instances to the 
contrary, one instinctively associates greatness with size. His natural height was 
even somewhat diminished by a habit of bending forward slightly from the waist, 
begotten, no doubt, of short-sightedness, and the need to peer into things. He moved 
very slowly and noiselessly, with his hands behind his back—an unobtrusive per- 
sonality, which would have been insignificant had the head been strictly proportion- 
ate to the rest of the frame. But there was nothing insignificant about the high and 
massive forehead, crowned with a mane of (then) iron-gray hair, the small and pale 
but piercing eyes behind the gold-rimmed spectacles, or the thin-lipped mouth, de- 
pressed at the corners into a curve indicative of iron will, and set between bushy 
whiskers of the same dark grey as the hair. The most cursory observer could not 
but recognize power and character in the head; yet one would scarcely have guessed 
it to be the power of a poet, the character of a prophet. Misled, perhaps, by the 
ribbon at the buttonhole, and by an expression of reserve, almost of secretiveness, in 
the lines of the tight-shut mouth, one would rather have supposed one’s self face 
to face with an eminent statesman or diplomatist. 





The Miner 


Written by Henrik Issen in 1851. Translated by F. E. Garrett 


EETLING rock, with roar and smoke 
Break before my hammer-stroke! 
Deeper I must thrust and lower 

Till I hear the ring of ore. 


From the mountain’s unplumbed night, 
Deep amid the gold-veins bright 
Diamonds lure me, rubies beckon, 
T'reasure-hoard that none may reckon. 


There is peace within the deep— 
Peace and immemorial sleep; 
Heavy hammer, burst as bidden, 
To the heart-nook of the hidden. 


Once I, too, a careless lad, 

Under starry heavens was glad, 

Trod the primrose paths of summer, 
Child-like knew not care nor cummer. 


But I lost the sense of light 

In the poring womb of night; 

Woodland songs, when earth rejoiced her, 
Breathed not down my hollow cloister. 


Fondly did I cry, when first 

Into the dark place I burst: 

“Answer spirits of the middle 

Earth, my life’s unending riddle!—” 


Still the spirits of the deep 
Unrevealed their answer keep; 
Still no beam from out the gloomy 
Cavern rises to illume me. 


Have I erred? Does this way lead 
Not to clarity indeed? 

If above I seek to find it, 

By the glare my eyes are blinded. 


Downward, then! the depths are best; 
There is immemorial rest. 

Heavy hammer burst as bidden 

T'o the heart-nook of the hidden!— 


Hammer-blow on hammer-blow 
Till the lamp of life is low 

Not a ray of hope’s fore-warning; 
Not a glimmer of the morning. 





{That the course of events 

is not permitting President 

Coolidge to remain idle 
during the few months remaining before 
his retirement from the White House is 
made evident by the number of important 
matters up for his consideration. The 
President has made it known that he 
would not actively oppose the plan to 
have the Federal Government bear at 
least the first cost of flood control for 
the lower Mississippi valley, with a com- 
mission to determine later whether the 
Government should pay the whole bill. 
{| With regard to the modified Navy Bill, 
Mr. Coolidge holds that the House com- 
mittee’s program is not in line with what 
the administration desires. He does not 


believe that the sixteen ship program 
provides sufficient vessels for an adequate 


national defense. The outstanding 
news in the world of American politics 
may be said to be the number of “‘favorite 
sons” that are being groomed for the 
nominations of the two parties. For the 
Republicans, Senator Frank P. Willis of 
Ohio has entered the race as one of the 
leading aspirants, and on the Demo- 
cratic side, Senator Reed of Missouri is 
campaigning and assailing the Republi- 
can administration for what he terms its 
“do-nothing” policy. Other “favorite 
sons” are being advanced, while the name 
of Charles Evans Hughes has again been 
brought conspicuously before the public, 
should he be willing to enter the cam- 
paign. {In the meantime the Senate ap- 
proved the anti-third term resolution in- 
troduced by Senator La Follette, the vote 
standing 56 to 26. With the President 
believed to be entirely eliminated, Her- 
bert Hoover remains the leader among 
Republican candidates, while the Demo- 
cratic backers of Governor Alfred Smith 
of New York are as busy as.ever in the 


interest of their candidate. With the 
Pan-American Congress at Havana com- 
ing to a close, the question of reorgani- 
zation of the Pan-American Union with 
headquarters in Washington will be 
taken up at a later date. On the whole, 
the conference resulted in the Latin 
American delegates departing for their 
homes convinced in the instance of the 
majority that the United States did not 
desire to exercise intervention except 
where absolutely necessary for the good 
of the entire western hemisphere. {On 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the first treaty alliance between Amer- 
ica and France, concluded on February 
6, 1778, the two republics signed a new 
pact at Washington, the signers being 
Ambassador Paul Claudel for France 
and Robert E. Olds, Acting Secretary 
of State, for the United States. {About 
125 leaders of organized labor met in 
Washington to carry their fight against 
injunctions to Congress and the country. 
The labor leaders declare that 600 injunc- 
tion writs were issued last year in the 
United States. {An event in the world 
of radio broadcasting was the joint ses- 
sion of English and American electrical 
engineers, whose assemblies in New York 
and London were so closely connected 
by radiotelephone and loudspeakers that 
they could hear each other’s applause. 
{Seven railroads operating in New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey have peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to advocate a law that can give the 
commission authority to exercise a meas- 
ure of control over motor bus routes. 
{A 30-mile canal from a point near 
Bordentown to Raritan Bay was advo- 
cated by Hampton Moore, president of 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, speaking before that association 
in Baltimore. This link, said Mr. Moore, 
would complete the chain of inland 
waterways from Boston to Florida. 
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NORWAY 


{The month from January 

15 to February 15 was 

politically, no doubt, the 
most dramatic that Norway has expe- 
rienced since 1905. When the new 
Storting assembled in the middle of 
January, the Conservative premier, Ivar 
Lykke, resigned and advised the King 
to send for the leader of the Farmers’ 
party, Johan Mellbye, with a view to the 
formation of a coalition government, rep- 
resenting the three bourgeois parties 
which together command a large ma- 
jority in the Storting. Mr. Mellbye, 
however, did not succeed in forming a 
coalition government, the Radical Left 
refusing to co-operate with the other 
bourgeois parties. The King then sent 
for the chairman of the Labor party in 
the Storting, and a Labor Government 
was appointed on January 27 with 
Christopher Hornsrud, Vice-President of 
the Storting, as Premier and Edvard 
Bull, Professor of history at Oslo Uni- 
versity, as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
{On January 31 the new Premier made a 
declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment, emphasizing that the Government 
represented the Labor party, the pro- 
gram of which is to establish a socialist 
community in Norway. The Government 
realized, however, that a radical social 
transformation was impossible at present 
owing to the composition of the Storting, 
but intended to prepare and facilitate 
the transition to a socialist community. 
Among the proposals which would be 
submitted to the Storting the Premier 
mentioned a bill reintroducing the grain 
monopoly abolished last year, and an- 
other bill repealing the provisions in the 
penal code for the protection of vol- 
unteers during strikes. The Government 
also proposed that all military training 
should be suspended this year, and a 
commission be appointed to report on 
the question of complete disarmament. 
The Premier further proclaimed his in- 


tention of increasing the grants to help 
unemployment, of repealing the econ- 
omies effected last year in the education 
expenses, and of introducing several 
other measures, necessitating new taxes. 
The aggressive tone of the declaration 
and the prospect of increased taxation 
created considerable uneasiness in the 
business and banking world, and the 
leading bourgeois papers denounced the 
declaration as “a proclamation of war 
against the large majority of the nation.” 
In a meeting of the Storting on Febru- 
ary 8, the leader of the Radical Left, 
Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, put forward 
a no-confidence motion in the following 
terms: “The Storting regrets that the 
Government in its declaration of policy 
professes itself the representative of 
only a part of the nation, and also re- 
grets that the Government does not 
possess the confidence which is necessary 
for the restoration of the public finances 
and the stability of the economic life of 
the country.” After a debate which 
lasted two days, this resolution was car- 
ried by 86 against 63 votes. The minority 
consisted of the Labor party, the Com- 
munists, and a deputy belonging to the 
Radical People’s party. {Mr. Hornsrud 
at once tendered the resignation of his 
Government, and the King entrusted Mr. 
Mowinckel with the task of forming a 
new Government. Mr. Mowinckel’s cab- 
inet was appointed on February 14 and 
is composed as follows: Johan Ludwig 
Mowinckel, Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Per Lund, Minister of 
Finance; O. M. Mjelde, Minister of 
Works; L. Oftedal, Minister of Com- 
merce; H. J. Aarstad, Minister of Agri- 
culture; H. M. Evjenth, Minister of 
Justice; T. Verland, Minister of Social 
Affairs; S. M. Hasund, Minister of Edu- 
cation and of Public Worship; T. An- 
derssen Rysst, Minister of Defence. All 
the new ministers belong to the Radical 
Left. Mr. Mowinckel, who has become 
Premier for the second time, was born 
in 1870 and is the head of a big shipping 
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firm in Bergen. At a very young age he 
came to the front in the municipal poli- 
tics of his native city, being elected 
chairman of the municipal council when 
only 32 years old. Since 1906 he has 
been a member of the Storting. He was 
president of the Storting, 1916-18; min- 
ister of commerce, 1921-22; minister of 
foreign affairs, 1922-23; premier and 
minister of foreign affairs, July, 1924- 
March, 1926. At the international eco- 
nomic conference at Genoa in 1921 he 
was president of the Norwegian delega- 
tion. He was also president of the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in 1925. 


ADENMARK 


{Whatever changes may 
be made in the Danish 
military law, with the mat- 
ter introduced in the Folketing, and 
debated from various points of view, the 
outstanding fact appears to be that the 
question of adequate national defense 


will be considered as of chief importance 
by the Madsen-Mygdal government. The 
leader of the Left Party, I. A. Hansen, 
made it clear that the Leftists considered 


the international situation to be such 
that the defense plan of 1922 could not 
be put aside, but that when it came to 
costs, it would not be easy to bear the 
additional 4,000,000 kroner annually, as 
demanded by this plan. As might be 
expected, the Conservatives are a unit in 
demanding full protection for the coun- 
try on both land and sea. { Minister 
of Foreign Affairs Moltesen, in a recent 
statement gave it as his opinion that 
while Denmark was a small country, its 
mission as a nation was to work in co- 
operation with the other European coun- 
tries to a greater extent than formerly, 
so that economic progress would be more 
general, and to help remove whatever 
bitterness might still remain as a result 
of the war. Denmark’s part in the 
workings of the League of Nations was 
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emphasized by this member of the 
Madsen-Mygdal cabinet. {The intricate 
Landmandsbank affair continues to be a 
political question, since the government’s 
guaranty will be withdrawn as soon as 
other and more suitable arrangements 
can be made for the continuation of this 
financial institution along the present 
favorable lines. Both the National Bank 
and the other private banks are looking 
forward to an early disposition of the 
Landmandsbank problem as making for 
a more equable condition in the world of 
finance as it pertains to Denmark. 
{Danish church circles look forward 
with interest to the time when the 
Grundtvig Memorial Church in Copen- 
hagen will be completed, now that the 
great tower has been finished. This 
architectural work is considered unique 
in its way, as it is built over, and in the 
form of, the great organ in the church. 
An appeal has gone forth to the public 
to aid in making the year 1936 the date 
for the completed church structure to 
stand as a monument to the man who did 
so much for the educational and religious 
advancement of the nation. {The ar- 
rangements for the coming Rebild 
gathering of Danish-Americans and 
Danes at the famous park in Jutland are 
rapidly taking shape, and it is believed 
that no less than 40,000 persons will be 
in attendance on July the fourth. It is 
thought likely that King Christian will 
grace the event by his presence. Should 
this be so, it will be the first time since 
the opening of the park in 1912 that 
His Majesty has attended a Rebild 
festival. {New light has been thrown 
on the explorations and voyages of 
Vitus Bering, who gave his name to 
Bering Strait, by the discovery in 
Irkutsk, Siberia, of papers and maps 
relative to his two voyages through the 
waters of Northern Asia and America. 
It was in 1741 that Bering charted 
Alaska. {The invitation for 100 Danish 
high school boys to visit the United 
States this summer, as announced by Dr. 
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Sven Knudsen, is in the nature of a re- 
turn compliment since American boys 
were received with open arms in Den- 
mark last year under the same plan as 
evolved by Dr. Knudsen. {That Pro- 
fessor Johannes Fibiger should pass 
away so soon after being the recipient 
of the Nobel prize is looked upon as a na- 
tional loss, in consideration of what this 
scientist had done to alleviate human suf- 
fering through his epochal discovery. 


SWEDEN 


{1 The extremely important 

elections that are to take 

place in the fall, by which 

it will be decided whether the Socialists 
with the aid of the Communists are to 
have an absolute majority in the Riksdag 
for the next four year period, are already 
casting their shadows before them. While 
the work of the Riksdag itself is pro- 
ceeding quietly, the discussion in the 
press and at the political meetings round 
about in the country is all the livelier. 
Not only the two parties named but also 
the Conservatives feel that a situation 
such as the present, with power residing 
ina small party which must seek support 
sometimes to the left and sometimes to 
the right, is particularly unfortunate. 
The attempts made from both sides of 
the house to force the government out 
have, however, not led to any result, and 
with the present constitution of the Riks- 
dag, it is not expected that any startling 
events will come to pass. The Swedish 
people are therefore quietly awaiting de- 
velopments. {i Within the Riksdag itself 
various propositions have been made with 
a view to preventing a repetition of the 
situation. One bill seeks to reduce the 
number of Riksdag members from 380 
to 280; another would change the system 
of proportionate representation to that 
of simple majorities within one man dis- 
tricts. A third proposal is for a reor- 
ganization of proportionate representa- 
tion in such a manner as to give the 


smaller parties a chance, and finally a 
fourth plan would introduce in the Riks- 
dag the custom of non-confidence vote by 
which the government could be forced to 
retire at any time when it ceased to have 
a majority in the Riksdag. There seems 
little reason to believe, however, that any 
of these proposals will be made law, as 
the majority in the Riksdag is not dis- 
posed to do anything that will reduce its 
own power. {That the present Riks- 
dag session is regarded as the last under 
the present party régime is evidenced by 
the unusually large number of bills pre- 
sented. Last year there were 431, but 
this year there have been no less than 
593 bills, a number which no doubt es- 
tablishes a record. { During the first 
weeks of the session the Riksdag lost its 
president by seniority, Count Hugo E. 
G. Hamilton, who died at the age of sev- 
enty-nine. Count Hamilton, who was a 
grandson of the poet and historian Erik 
Gustaf Geijer, had held many positions 
of trust and was honored by all parties. 
{| An exhibition of applied art and art 
industry is planned for 1930 to be held 
in Stockholm on a large scale in connec- 
tion with an agricultural exhibition. 
Preparations are already being made for 
the event. {The threatened labor con- 
flicts in the paper industries and the 
mines seem to take on a more and more 
serious aspect. The efforts of the gov- 
ernment to settle the points of difference 
have so far not been successful. {1 Radio 
telephone service between Sweden and 
the United States was opened on Febru- 
ary 20, when the Crown Prince in his 
library in the Royal Castle at Stockholm 
talked to Secretary of State Kellogg in 
Washington. The Crown Prince said he 
could easily hear the voice of Mr. Kel- 
logg, who had been his host in St. Paul 
during his recent American visit. The 
occasion was quite informal, and no set 
speeches were made. {| Fru Anna Bugge 
Wicksell, member of the League of Na- 
tions from Sweden, has recently died. 
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Selections from the Annual Report of 1927, 
The Foundation’s Sixteenth Year 


In spite of the economic problems 
forecast in our last report, we have been 
able to carry the work of the Founda- 
tion through its sixteenth year without 


interruption to any department. The 
stipends awarded to students sent back 
and forth between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries exceeded in 
value those of any preceding year; two 
volumes have been added to the library 
of ScANDINAVIAN Cuassics, and a new 
method of distributing the publications 
of the Foundation through the book trade 
has been devised; the AMeRIcAN Scan- 
DINAVIAN Review serves a gradually in- 
creasing number of Associates; and the 
work of the Bureau of Information, with 
Miss Anna C. Reque in charge, finds 
constant justification not only in in- 
creasing service, but also in independent 
developments, such as the recent exhibi- 
tions of Danish and Swedish arts, for 
which, we believe, the past labors of 
the Foundation provided a stimulus. 


Historic Summary 


The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion was established in 1911, when Niels 


Poulson, President of the Hecla Iron 
Works of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave an en- 
dowment of approximately half a million 
dollars to promote better intellectual re- 
lations between the United States and 
the Scandinavian countries by means of 
an exchange of students, publications, 
and a Bureau of Information. This work 
had been begun in a modest way by the 
American-Scandinavian Society, the first 
exchange’ scholarships having _ been 
awarded as early as 1909. Since that 
time the exchange of students has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly and in increasing 
numbers, until now there can be listed 
530 Fellowship appointments, including 
those of 1927-28. In January 1913 the 
first number of the AmericaNn-Scan- 
DINAVIAN Review was issued, an unpre- 
tentious bi-monthly journal of thirty-two 
pages; in 1920 the Review, grown 
beyond twice its original size, became 4 
monthly publication. Through these 
years the Foundation has acquired public 
support from a stabilized body of ap- 
proximately five thousand Associates 
who are the readers of the Review. Be- 
ginning in 1913, the Foundation has pub- 












lished two or more volumes a year in 
the series of SCANDINAVIAN CiaAssics and 
MonoeraPus until to-day our list of 
publications includes twenty-nine books 
in the first series and five in the second. 


In the Scandinavian countries, the 
Foundation has enjoyed the patronage 
of the Kings of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden since 1912 and has seen its pur- 
poses expressed there first by govern- 
ment committees appointed in 1913, and 
later, or concurrently, by popular Amer- 
ican societies, Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab (founded 1914), Sverige-Amer- 
ika Stiftelsen (1919), and Norge Amer- 
ika Fondet (1919). Without subsidy 


from any government, relying upon pub- 
lie support for practical undertakings, 
the Foundation has had the privilege of 
handling increasingly large budgets: 














Income Total Value of |Number 
Year from Budget Stipends ° 
ndowment Granted | Fellows 
1909-1911 10 


1912 c. $9,883 |c.$10,000 |c. $1,900 z 


1913 20,000 22,223 6,000 9 
1914 20,599 26,249 5,529 12 
1915 21,445 25,042 6,250 12 
1916 21,140 27,118 6,913 10 
1917 20,377 30,622 5,724 11 
1918 20,304 30,082 2,662 6 
1919 20,965 66,141 16,862 | 33 
1920 22,960 | 101,082 36,564 | 56 
1921 22,652 | 102,116 48,541 58 
1922 22,250 91,847 44,449 | 49 
1923 24,088 89,917 40,200 | 39 
1924 25,218 90,881 38,125 | 39 
1925 27,206 90,512 38,875 | 47 
1926 13,724 | 106,039 54,000 | 70 
1927 13,707 | 128,195 70,600 | 62 





One observation is striking: that al- 
though the income from endowment has 
remained small, the total budget of the 
Foundation has been steadily increased, 
because of the success of the executive 
staff of the Foundation in making cer- 
tain parts of the work yield an income 
for the support of those departments 
and in attracting to the student work 
private benefactions. 
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The Endowment 


As endowment the Foundation has only 
the fund originally set aside by Niels 
Poulson and the dues of sixty-five Life 
Associates. The income from the Poul- 
son Endowment ranged from $20,000 to 
$25,000, approximately, until 1926, 
when the Hecla Iron Works, on which 
were held mortgage bonds to $295,000, 
presented by Mr. Poulson, ceased opera- 
tion. Under this mortgage the Founda- 
tion, during 1927, recovered for invest- 
ment in lucrative securities, the follow- 
ing amounts: 


By sale of Machinery and Equip- 
MO soca cemeui neers esaeees $10,008.00 
By purchase Money Mortgage of the 
Demuth Glass Mfg. Company, 
purchasers of the Foundry site of 


the Hecla Iron Works........... 75,000.00 
Proceeds of the same sale of the 
Mix ce Seawiedss ees 9,676.61 








$94,685.21 

At present approximately $200,000 in 
principal and a considerable sum in over- 
due interest stand against the remainder 
of the Hecla Iron Works property. To 
enable the Foundation to carry on its 
work uninterrupted by the default of 
the Hecla Iron Works, grants amounting 
to $13,000 were made by the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial and the Car- 
negie Corporation for 1927, and again 
for 1928 these institutions have granted 
to the Foundation $5,000 each. 
Fellowships 


The analysis of budgets in a preceding 
paragraph shows that at two points the 
student work has been greatly increased ; 
in 1919-1920 when Mr. Leach, then Sec- 
retary, succeeded in interesting a large 
number of private individuals and busi- 
ness houses who for a period of five 
years pledged funds for University Fel- 
lowships; and in 1926-1927, when Mr. 
Creese developed the plan for Industrial 
Fellowships enabling thirty and more 
Scandinavian students to enter American 
industrial and business offices as student 
employees. For the year 1927-1928 
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there were appointed by the Foundation 
and the co-operating bodies abroad 20 
University Fellows at stipends of $1,000 
each, and 36 Industrial Fellows at 
stipends of $1,500, and also a number of 
Honorary Fellows and special scholars. 

Our University Fellows of 1927-1928 
included the first in several years to be 
sent to Iceland, for the study of Old 
Norse; and the first ever to be sent to 
Greenland, the biologist of the Hobbes 
Expedition. In selecting the American 
Fellows to be sent abroad, our Jury this 
year had before them applications repre- 
senting twenty-three States and fifty col- 
leges for branches of study in which the 
Scandinavian institutions offer special 
advantages—adult agricul- 
tural sciences, oceanography, and marine 
biology, forestry, hydro-electrical en- 
gineering, comparative literature, polit- 
ical economy. 


education, 


The Industrial Fellowship programme 
devised by our Foundation in 1924 has 
operated with marked success during 
1927, the first year of its full operation 
for young men from Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden; and has been followed by 
similar arrangements in behalf of stu- 
dents of other nations, until to-day it is 
estimated that three hundred or more of 
these student workers have come to the 
United States from European countries. 
The Foundation acknowledges gratefully 
the labor of the juries who selected these 
Fellows, realizing that the success of the 
programme depends primarily on the 
character of the young men whom they 
select. We are indebted likewise to the 
American business men who have seen 
the merit of admitting, with fair salaries, 
to their laboratories and factories and 
offices, our foreign “‘internes in indus- 
try.” 

In recent years no testimonial to the 
usefulness of the student work has been 
more convincing than the proposal of our 
first Fellow from Norway, Dr. Haakon 
Styri, that a “Fellow’s Own” fund be 
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established to which former Fellows may 
contribute endowment for future Fellow- 
ships. Dr. Styri presented with his let- 
ter a check for $500. 


The Review 


The Editor of the American-Scanpr- 
NAVIAN Review has found that the na- 
tional numbers have proved advantageous 
editorially because they permit concen- 
tration upon each country at least once 
each year. 

Of continuing interest has been the 
series of articles on the Provinces of 
Norway, constituting a literary atlas to 
which some of the first writers of Nor- 
way have contributed. Parallel to these 
articles the Review has begun to pub- 
lish a series descriptive of the provinces 
of Sweden, and a third series picturing 
the historic towns of Denmark. Carl 
Grimberg, whose historical writings have 
obtained unusual popularity in Sweden, 
has given us a group of “Romances of 
Swedish Queens.” The presence in 
America of exhibitions of Swedish and 
Danish art have provided occasions for 
comprehensive treatment of these sub- 
jects. Our Educational Number of the 
Review offered a resumé. of the student 
work of the Foundation with a sym- 
posium of reports by recent Fellows. It 
can be said without probability of chal- 
lenge that the AmertcaN-ScANDINAVIAN 
Review portrays life in Northern 
Europe more successfully than does any 
other American magazine the life and 
thought of other European nations of far 
greater population and territorial ex- 
tent. 


Books 


The twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth 
volumes in the Series of ScaNDINAVIAN 


Cuassics are: Woman Power, a novel by 
Gustaf af Geijerstam, translated from 
the Swedish by Esther Rapp; and Told 
in Norway: An Introduction to Modern 
Norwegian Fiction. This last volume 
will be followed by similar introductions 
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to the fiction of modern Denmark and 
Sweden. Told in Norway surveys a 
period of seventy years in the history of 
Norwegian literature, offering an outline 
of that history in a selection of twenty- 
one short stories by eighteen writers be- 
ginning with Bjérnson. For these trans- 
lations, chiefly by a former Fellow, Pro- 
fessor Anders Orbeck, Miss Larsen has 
furnished a critical introduction and bio- 
graphical notes which preface each story. 
A trade edition of the Introduction to 
Norwegian Fiction will be issued in the 
spring of 1928 over the joint signatures 
of the Foundation and the W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., a publishing house 
which has previously devoted itself to 
non-fiction. By an arrangement entered 
into for at least one year, this company 
will join the Foundation in publishing 
our introductions to modern Scandi- 
navian fiction. It is intended by this 
means to relieve the Foundation of the 
actual work of manufacture of the new 
books as they are issued and to increase 
circulation through the book trade. 


Bureau of Information 


Interest in the Scandinavian countries 
has been especially stimulated during 
the past year by two important exhibi- 
tions of art, with both of which the 
Foundation was in several ways asso- 
ciated. The Exhibition of Swedish 
Contemporary Arts came in pursuance 
of the invitation given by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York at 
the time of the visit of the Crown Prince 
of Sweden. The Danish National Ex- 
hibition of Applied Arts, Paintings, and 
Sculpture was invited by a number of 
American museums led by the Brooklyn 
Museum, of which Dr. William H. Fox 
is the director. It was in 1924 that Dr. 
Fox visited the Scandinavian countries 
as a representative of the Foundation to 
arrange for just such exhibitions. In 
connection with the Swedish exhibition, 
the Foundation imported Wettergren’s 
volume on the Decorative Arts of that 
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country; and at the time of the Danish 
Exhibition, the Danish Art Number of 
the Review was issued. 

Among many other travellers to whom 
the Foundation extended special courte- 
sies may be mentioned: George William 
Eggers, Director of the Museum of 
Worcester, Mass.; Professor Shirley W. 
Morgan, Director of the School of 
Architecture of Princeton University; 
Professor A. A. Stomberg, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dr. Ira N. Wile; 
Madame Anna Bugge Wicksell, Swed- 
ish delegate to the League of Na- 
tions; Anna Lena Elgstrém, Dr. Gustaf 
Collijn, Dr. Ruben G:son Berg, Dr. 
Gregor Poulson, Captain Poul U. 
Michelsen, Mr. Tyge Hvass, Mr. Eric 
Struckmann; Mr. Ove Meyer, Director 
of Bing & Gréndahl, and Peter Man- 
niche, Director of the International Peo- 
ple’s High School at Elsinore. Lunch- 
eons were given by the President or the 
Trustees for Prince Wilhelm of Sweden, 
who delivered a series of lectures to 
American audiences, and Mr. Bernhard 
Osterman, whose exhibition of paintings 
was shown in New York and Washing- 
ton. 


Recommendations 


The most critical problem before the 
Foundation is that of disposing of the 
Hecla Iron: Works property so that the 
capital in it may be fruitfully invested. 
We feel that we should again remind our 
Associates that they may become endow- 
ers of the Foundation by becoming Life 


Associates. The Industrial Fellowship 
programme should be extended as far as 
possible to permit the appointment of 
students of industry to be sent to the 
Scandinavian countries. A student loan 
fund should be established by the Foun- 
dation, or by the associated organiza- 
tions abroad, to care for any unexpected 
expenses met by these Fellows. Within 
the office, reorganization should be made 
to permit us to establish the William 
Henry Schofield Library. 
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A Royal Statue from a Woman’s Hand 


An equestrian statue of King Chris- 
tian IX, the grandfather of the present 
king, was unveiled in Copenhagen on 
November 15, the sixty-fourth annivers- 
ary of his ascension to the throne. It is 
modelled by Anne Marie Carl Nielsen, 
and is probably the first equestrian 
statue in the world to be the creation of a 
woman. 

Christian IX, who reigned from 1863 
to 1906, was the first Danish king of 
the house of Gliicksborg, and was 
through his marriage with Louise of 
Hessen connected with the ancient Dan- 
ish royal line of Oldenborg. He became 
king in a most unhappy period. It was 
on the eve of the war with Germany 
which cost Denmark the two duchies, 
Slesvig and Holstein. Moreover, the in- 
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terior conditions of the realm were such 
that his reign became very difficult. New 
radical ideas were in a bitter struggle 
against the resistant forces of conserv- 
atism. The king, however, managed to 
win the good will of the whole people 
through his unquestioned rectitude and 
his manly, unassuming personality. The 
royal home of Christian and Louise soon 
attained a glamor that made it known 
even outside of Denmark. From that 
happy home the Greeks chose their king, 
George I. Alexandra of England and 
Dagmar of Russia were daughters of 
King Christian and Queen Louise. 

The recently erected statue shows the 
king as even in his old age an active 
rider, erect and buoyant. The artist has 
been at work upon it for seventeen years 
and has several times changed her con- 
ception of what the memorial should ex- 
press. As it now stands it has a pleas- 
ing simplicity and is naturalistic rather 
than monumental. 

Anne Marie Carl Nielsen is the wife 
of the noted composer, Carl Nielsen. 
Her blonde Northern type points to her 
birth as the daughter of a Jutland 
farmer. There was nothing in her back- 
ground to indicate artistic tendencies, 
and to follow her inclination she was 
obliged to break with the traditions of 
her family. She first made a success 
with her vital and vigorous sculptures of 
animals. Later she has done other, more 
monumental work.—N. L. 


English Into Landsmaal 


An indication of the growing influence 
of landsmaal in Norway is to be seen in 
the fact that Aschehoug and Company 
have issued an English-Landsmaal dic- 
tionary by Ola Raknes of the University 
of London. A reviewer in Morgenbladet 
remarks of this book that “so far as a 
wealth of words is concerned it is the 
most complete dictionary we have in Nor- 
wegian.” 


A Gift of Danish Sculpture 


A life-size bronze figure entitled Venus 
and the Apple, by Kai Nielsen has re- 
cently been presented to the Brooklyn 
Museum by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, one 
of many valuable gifts from this donor 
to the Museum. The statue was in the 
fine arts section of the Danish Exhibi- 
tion recently held there, which included 
two other pieces of sculpture by this tal- 
ented artist, whose small nude figures in 
white porcelain were also a part of Bing 
and Gréndahl’s porcelain exhibit. 


John Ericsson Medal to Dr. Alexanderson 


The American Society of Swedish 
Engineers in New York not long ago pre- 
sented the John Ericsson Medal for 
achievement in electrical engineering to 
Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, consulting 
engineer of the General Electric Com- 
pany. This gold medal which has only 
been awarded once before, in 1926, to 
Svante Arrhenius, was given to Dr. Alex- 
anderson for his developments in radio 
television. 


Fezroese Dances and Ballads 


In Copenhagen interest in the ancient 
folk dances and folk songs of the Feroese 
has been aroused by a visit recently of a 
company of dancers and singers who 
performed in the costumes of the island- 
ers. It is said that their repertory of 
dances and songs was once so great that 
in their Christmas festivals extending 
over many days, it was a requirement that 
no song or dance should be included 
twice. Many of them, however, have 
been lost, though the great body of folk 
inheritance that remains shows clearly 
enough that it comes down to the modern 
Feroese but little contaminated from 
Viking times. A book on the subject 
for which Jérgen Frantz Jacobsen wrote 
an introduction was published at the time 
of the visit of the Froese troupe by 
Gyldendal. 
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My Philosophy 
of Industry 
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“The most significant American 
of his generation” 


fi ei great industrialist, following the lead of his distinguished contemporary, 
Thomas A. Edison, has granted to The FORUM four personal interviews 
dealing with his principles of industry and his philosophy of life. 


Transportation, politics, moral law, the farmer’s problem, leisure, prohibition, 
the power age, the economic situation in America, are but a few of the diverse 
phases of this modern life which Mr. Ford treats with consummate skill and 
understanding. 


Also in the April number: 


Are we Victims of British Propaganda? 
William H. Thompson vs. P. W. Wilson 


Self-Education in College, President Lowell of Harvard 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW! 


THe Forum 
441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The Federal Octopus, Oscar W. Underwood 
The Bible To-day, Frederick K. Stamm 
Hill Country, Part II, Ramsey Benson 


Who will be the Next President? 


$100 FORUM Prize for best article not 
exceeding 1,000 words—closes April 1. 


Enter my 6 months subscription, 
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